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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING OF 1883. 


On Seventh-day, the 26th of Fifth month, 
the select meeting of this body assembled in 
the Fifteenth Street Meeting-house in New 
York to transact the business usual at this 
time. Many friends of large experience and 
deep spiritual insight were present, and the 
review of the Queries and Answers brought 
forth much expression which was felt to be 
comforting and edifying. Many hearts were 
lifted up with hope and joy, and many hands 
were strengthened for the work of the Lord. 

On First-day morning, the 27th, a large 
audience asSembled at the Fifteenth Street 
house. Several ministers were present, and 
the services were opened by fervent prayer 
for the outpouring of the Spirit upon the 
hearts of both the hearers and the speakers 
of the Word of Life, and for the blessing of 
God upon the bread about to be broken. 

Sunderland P. Gardner, in a deeply im- 
pressive manner, galled attention to the sacred 
words, uttered in the name of the Lord in 
days of old: “I am the Lord thy God, there 
is no Saviour beside me.” Hosea 13: 4. 

A recognition of this omnipotent Deity is 
a necessity to every rational mind. But 
when an individual, recognizing the Creative 
Power as a reality, fails to recognize the reve- 
lation of the supreme wisdom to the human 
heart, he is ranked as a deist. But when the 
deist, seeking the truth, finds this sacred 
principle in his own being, and brings his 
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life into accord with it, he becomes a Chris- 
tian, for he has found the Christ, the Saviour. 
The Christian life is that which follows in all 
things the known will of God. None should 
claim that this will is not revealed, for all 
created things are the expression of the mind 
of God, and all things are good. The human 
heart is good, being the work of the Eternal 
Goodness, and we find the popular doctrine 
of original sin contradicted by the highest 
authorities both of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. None of us ever felt condemned for 
the sins of his forefathers. Nothing but actual 
transgression of a known law of God can 
bring upon us the condemnation of the Spirit 
of Light. It is a blessed privilege to be per- 
mitted to be laborers together with God. The 
work of the husbandman illustrates this. He 
cultivates the soil, plants the seed, and then 
awaits in confidence the action of the Lord of 
the harvest. Man’s part being done, God fails 
not to carry on the vital processes which com- 
plete the work. So it is in the work of man’s 
salvation or redemption. It is the great and 
glorious privilege of his creatures to be asso- 
ciated with the Creator in his work. Every 
day we should study carefully the mind and 
will of God concerning us, and then faith- 
fully obey that will. This will lead us to 
that religion which Jesus Christ taught to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel. He 
taught the golden rule that whatsoever we 
would that men should do to us, we must do 
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even so to them. The millennium cannot 
come till mankind shall come to this blessed 
principle of action; but when all men can 
unite in this, nation will not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more. 

The speaker closed with a fervent exhorta- 
tion to the youth to come forth in the fresh- 
ness and beauty of life, and be firm and 
steadfast in the way of righteousness, putting 
all trast and confidence in the arm of Divine 
Power. 

Other speakers followed, with testimonies 
in accord with what had been presented, and 
the meeting closed with the voice of prayer 
and benediction. 

On Second-day morning, the 28th of Fifth 
month, the general Yearly Meeting assem- 
bled at the Fifteenth Street House. The day 
was cool and bright, and the attendance was 
about as large as usual. The session of 
Women’s Meeting opened with loving salu- 
tations from a Friend from Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, after which the business of 
the meeting proceeded as usual. The Repre- 
sentatives from the constituent Quarterly 
Meetings were all present except six. 

The reading of Epistles from Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Indiana was felt to be inspir- 
ing and comforting. Seyeral points in these 
documents were dwelt upon, as having pecu- 
liar interest to Friends at this time. The 
caution from Philadelphia concerning card 
playing in Friends’ families, was promptly 
responded to by thoughtful young people, and 
the exhortation to care in this particular was 
acknowledged to be timely. 

A deputation from the Men’s Meeting 
announced that Isaac Wilson, of Westlake, 
M, M., Canada, had expressed a concern to 
visit Women’s Meeting with a message of 
Gospel love. Business was immediately sus- 
pended, and the Friend entered. He had felt 
the spirit of lamentation over this body, even 
as the Blessed Master lamented over the be- 
loved city of his people. (Matthew 23 : 37) 
“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them that are sent 
unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
thee together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not! 
Behold your house is left unto you desolate.” 
He proceeded in a strain of fervent exhorta- 
tion to more humble obedience to the Divine 
voice, and more faithfulness in carrying for- 
ward the work of the Lord. 

At the afternoon session, a Friend, on be- 
half of the Representatives, announced that 
they had agreed to recommend Amanda K. 
Miller for Clerk, and Sarah S. Macy for 
Assistant Clerk. These Friends were approved 
and duly appointed to the service. 
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Minutes for Friends in attendance from 
other Yearly Meetings were read as follows: 

For Sunderland P. Gardner, a Minister 
from Farmington Monthly Meeting, N. Y.; 
for Edward Eldridge, an Elder, companion 
to Sunderiand P. Gardner, from Scipio 
| Monthly Meeting, N. Y.; for Enos Heacock, 
'a Minister, from West Monthly Meeting, 
|Ohio; for Samuel S. Ash, a Minister from 
| Philadelphia Monthly Meeting; for Simon 
Gillam, a Minister, from Middletown M. M., 
| Bucks County, Pa; and for Isaac Wilson, a 
Minister, and Ruth Wilson, his wife, an 
| Elder, from Westlake Monthly Meeting, 
Canada. 

After the reading of the minutes of last 
| year, a Committee was set apart to assist the 
| Clerks in collecting the exercises of the meet- 
ing, and another to audit the Treasurer’s 
account. 

The report of the Book Committee was 
| then presented and approved. 
| A Committee to nominate members of the 

Representative Committee was appointed. 
Epistles from Genesee, Ohio and Illinois 
Yearly Meetings were read, and were edi- 
fying and appropriafe. That from LIliinois 
gave some details of the humanitarian work 





which had engaged the energies of that body ggg 


during the past year, and informed Friends 
here that they had believed it right to unite 
their efforts for the good of humanity and the 
service of God, with those of others who are 
aiming for the same ends. Some fear was 
expressed lest in such union of hands as is 
thus indicated, there may be an abandoning 
of landmarks established by our fathers. 
Caution was extended lest we lose more than 
is to be gained by, working outside our 
organization. 

The Third-day morning session of the 
Women’s Meeting was engaged in a review 
of the state of the Society, as this was 
brought to view in reading and answering 
the first Four Queries. 

The First Query and its answers revealed 
so much deficiency, that the meeting was in- 
troduced into concern and exercise in view of 
the situation. 

The zeal of primitive days, under the influ- 
ence of which, Friends, by the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, gathered a large body of sincere 
| worshippers to be a helpful religious brother- ~ 
hood, was recalled to mind. The worship in 
silence, so long felt to be comforting and 
satisfying to the devout soul, should ever be 
our delight. And if we indeed delight in 
communion with God, known in humble, 
silent waiting, how much more must, we love 
to gather with others in this blessed service 
of the Heavenly Father. It was recognized 
that the abandonment of public religious 
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worship must be most disastrous if not fatal 
to any organized body of religious profes- 
sors. 

In reply to the Second Query, no special 
deficiency was noted. But it was confessed 
that if true Christian love and religious unity 
do indeed exist among Friends, there could 
be no neglect of stated public worship. Love 
prevailing among brethren and _ sisters in 
Christ is of God, for He is love and dwells in 
them and they in Him. 

In answer to the Third Query which touches 
the right training of the children of Friends, 
much deficiency was acknowledged. It was felt 
that the most important, and, indeed, the one 
essential thing in religious training is to lead 
the young to the observance of the teachings 
of the Spirit of Wisdom, which speaks in the 
secret of the soul. Then if these impressions 
of truth are confirmed by conformity to their 
teachings, the pathway of pure wisdom is 
found. In regard to dress, the injunction to 
“ Make everything according to the pattern 
shown thee in the Mount,” is believed to sug- 
gest the true law. In the hours of highest 
religious exaltation, when the Divine Voice 
is heard, the pattern is shown which should 
govern or guide the actions of common life. 

The Fourth Query was answered differently 
by the several meetings. Most of the reports 
admit no delinquency, but some show that 
there is not a full maintenance of all the 
testimonies which are included under the 
head of temperance and abstinence from 
hurtful amusements, etc. 

On Third-day afternoon, the Fifth Query, 
which relates to the care taken that the chil- 
dren of poor friends receive the education 
which .may fit them for usefulness in life, and 
that they remain under the influences of the 
Society, was answered affirmatively. 

A deputation from the Men’s Meeting 
announced that Samuel S. Ash, of Phila- 
delphia had a message in Gospel Love for 
this meeting. The present being thought a 
suitable time, the Friend with his companion 
entered. 

He had a solemn exhortation to some pre- 
sent to come forth and obey the divine call 
heard in the secret of the soul, “ Feed ‘my 
sheep.” If we love the Master it should be 
a joy to do his bidding. 

Many Friends were touched by this appeal, 
and after the departure of the brethren much 
responsive exercise was expressed. It was 
seen that while many of our cherished princi- 
~ appear to have found a lodgement in the 
1earts of other professors of the Christian 
name, we should not for that reason lose our 
identity, but remembering that the Master 
still has need of us, retain our organization, 
and persevere in the maintenance of all our 
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testimonies which are founded on Eternal 
Truth, 

The Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth 
Queries with their answers passed in review, 
presenting a record not essentially different 
from that which former years have shown. 

In regard to deficiencies noted by the an- 

swers to the Third Query, a Friend had a word 
| of encouragement tor such as fear that our 
Society may be doomed to early extinction. 
She hoped and believed that our young mem- 
| bers uow laboring in the First-day school 
work are laying foundations for a growth and 
a new life in the Society of Friends. Let our 
young people remember that nowhere but in 
our own religious household, is the mission of 
women in the Church recognized as co-equal 
with that of man. Let them remember that 
| with us men no less than women earnestly as- 
| sert woman’s place in the ministry as well as 
| in all the disciplinary and onward work of 
| the Society. Those of our young people who 
| have sought membership with other religious 
| bodies, have failed to find in these that rest 
ko. full satisfaction of the religious nature 

they hoped to gain. 

The Tenth and Eleventh Queries were an- 
swered in their order, eliciting some informa- 
tion of much interest in regard to the schools 
under the care of Friends in this Yearly 
Meeting, including Chappaqua Mountain In- 
stitute, which has been in session 40 weeks 
during the past year. 

On Fourth-day, the 30th, a large and very 
solemn public meeting for divine worship was 
held at the Fifteenth street Meeting-house, 
and impressive testimonies were borne to the 
spiritual truths which are the landmarks of 
Quakerism. Sunderland P. Gardner spoke 
with clearness and power on the building of 
the perfect Christian character according to 
the apostolic standard. Defining and illus- 
trating Faith, the first step in the gradation 
indicated (II Peter, 1:5-7) the knowledge 
of God the Father, and of the teaching and 
life of the Blessed Son and sent of the Father. 
He showed that the purpose of God is to give 
to all who diligently seek him a Saviour, and 
to make them partakers of the divine nature. 
Jesus was sent only unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, but the Christ Spirit, which 
is universal and all prevailing, is given to all 
the sons of men the world over for their sal- 
vation. Man is exhorted to do his part with 
all diligence, adding to faith, virtue. To live 
according to the light of God, and to seek 
that increase of light from all things which 
constitutes knowledge is the next step. To 
knowledge we must add temperance, and to 
temperance patience, and to patience broth- 
erly kindness, and to brotherly kindness love. 
Each step was fully and earnestly portrayed, 
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and the conclusion of the great apostle quoted, 
“Tf these things be in you and abound, they 
will make you that ye shall neither be barren 
nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Other exercises followed, and 
the meeting closed under a solemn covering 
of Divine love. 

The session of the Women’s Meeting held 
on the afternoon of the 30th, was first engaged 
in reading the minutes of the Representative 
Committee. These gave the particulars of 
the work of this body for the past year, and 
in them was a clause prepared for insertion 
into the Book of Discipline, should the Year- 
‘ly Meeting approve. This provides for the 
disposition of property belonging to meetings 
that are laid down, and it was duly considered 
and approved by this meeting. 

Touching memorials for the deceased 
Friends Alfred Moore, Job Wilbur, and Na- 
omi Barnes were read, introducing the meet- 
ing into deep feeling in remembrance of the 
beloved dead who so long stood as standard 
bearers and champions of the truth of God. 
Their faithful and gentle lives of dependence 
upon the Divine arm, their dedication to the 
right, and their peaceful and triumphant 
close, were felt to mark out a shining path- 
way to the Heavenly kingdom for those who 
follow them as they followed the Divine guide. 

On Fifth-day morning, the 31st, the report 
of the committee having charge of a fund, 
the proceeds of which are applied to the pur- 
chase.of Friends’ books for distribution, re- 
— their action during the past year. 

heir report was approved and the same 
committee was continued. 

A Friend expressed concern and exercise 
for the renewal of the vigor and zeal of this 
Society. The faithfulness ot the aged should 
be to those in youth and middle life an evi- 
dence of the efficacy of that Arm of Power 
which has been the support of these venera- 
ble servants of the Heavenly Father during 
their work and pilgrimage. 

It may devolve again upon Mothers in Is- 
rael as of old, to take the seat of judgment, 
as when Deborah arose and ruled and saved 
her people. Giants even now are round about 
the camp of the hosts of the Highest, and 
there must be valiants raised up to cope with 
these. Strength and qualification will be 
furnished to those whose hearts are open to 
the incomes of the Father’s love, and whose 
willing hands are ready to enter upon his 
service. 

The meeting received the report of the 
committee to visit subordinate meetings. They 
had visited all the meetings comprising this 
body except one. The meetings in some of 
the localities were quite given up, and others 
were in a languishing condition. But the visits 
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of the committee appeared to be inspiring 
and helpful. They deemed it right to recom- 
mend to the Yearly Meeting the tendering of 
assistance to those in need of pecuniary help 
in keeping their meeting houses in good re- 
pair, and in making them cheerful places of 
gathering. : 

The report was approved, and it was agreed 
to furnish $500 in aid of the school at Eas- 
ton, which was designated as needing help. 

A deputation from the Men’s Meeting an- 
nounced that their meeting had decided to 
appoint a committee to take into considera- 
tion the guarded education of the youth. It 
is believed that the assistance of schools al- 
ready established, as well as the planting of 
new schools might be engaged in, and $250 
were appropriated for the use of the commit- 
tee. 

A nominating Committee was appointed to 
unite with Men Friends in bringing for- 
ward to the afternoon session the names of 
suitable Friends to serve on this committee. 

Epistles to Philadelphia and Baltimore 
were produced, and these being approved 
were adopted. 

A deputation from Men’s Meeting asked 
the appointment of a committee to join with 
one from Men’s Meeting in final consideration 
of the change in discipline proposed by the 
Representative Committee. Such a commit- 
tee was appointed. 

At the afternoon session the Epistle Com- 
mittee presented the essays prepared to be for- 
warded to the Yearly Meetings of Genesee, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana. These being 
united with, were directed to be forwarded to 
those meetings. 

The committee on an amendment of the 
Discipline, reported their approval of the 
clause recommeded by the Representative 
Committee, and their report was accepted. 

A Friend here expressed her conviction 
that this Yearly Meeting has shown evidences 
of a very hopeful spiritual growth among the 
younger members. This she believed has 
been nurtured by the First day school work, 
which has taken root here. There is great 
reason to hope that a new life and energy of 
work tor the cause of the right advancement 
of the standard of our profession may be ex- 
perienced, 

The report of the Temperance Committee 
was presented. They have sought to forward 
the cause of temperance by thé distribution 
of documents, by the holding of conferences, 
and by labor with legislators. The report 
was united with and the committee continued 
in the work. 

The nominating Committee to bring for- 
ward names of Friends to serve on a commit- 
tee to take action for the advancement of the 
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cause of the guarded education of youth, re- 
ported, and the committee named was ap- 
pointed. 

A deputation from the Men’s Meeting in- 
formed that that body had decided to have 
the report of the First-day School Association 
printed, with the extracts from the minutes 
of their meeting. They had also appointed 
a committee to consider the expediency of the 
recognition of the First-day school movement 
by this Yearly Meeting and report next year. 

This was believed by many thoughtful 
Friends to be a movement in the right direc- 
tion, since much hope of a revival of zeal 
and devotion in the ranks of our younger 
members is founded on this First-day school 
work. A very large expression was given in 
favor of co-operating with the Men’s Meeting 
in the appointment of the proposed commit- 
tee, but a few Friends objecting on the ground 
of the far advanced stage of the meeting, the 
opportunity was lost. This was a matter of 
perhaps little consequence to the usefulness of 
the work of First-day schools, but some 
Friends believe that there is now a necessity 
for care that the religious nurture of youth 
should be in accordance with the wisest and 
most mature thought of the Society, and to 
this end the schools should be taken under 
the supervision of the meeting. A commit- 
tee of consideration and consultation was a 
preliminary step to the desired recognition of 
the schools, and the delay is deeply regretted. 

The report of the Indian Committee closed 
the deliberations of this body, and the meet- 
ing concluded under a solemn covering. Its 
several sessions had been held in great har- 
mony and the business transacted was through- 
out of such a character as might tend to the 
welfare and growth of the Society of Friends. 


Our correspondent was not able to procure 
the proceedings of Men’s Meeting. We will 


publish these when we receive them, as well | 


as such reports of committees as may be of 
interest to Friends generally. 





FROM “LONDON FRIENDS’ MEETINGS.” 
BY WM. BECK AND T. FREDERICK BALL, 

“Tn the early days of Quakerism, apostolic 
tradition, practice and custom of the Fathers, 
ordinances and priesthood, had been work- 
ed out by what they thought a safe, sure, 
and comprehensive basis, by the Episcopa- 
lians. The Presbyterians, rejecting tradition, 
and accepting the Holy Scriptures alone as 
their guide, claimed for their system a safer 
and surer basis. The Independents in the 
light of Scripture, and by a blessing on its 
study, to have been led into a more excellent 
way, which the Baptist maintained had be- 


come yet more thoroughly perfected by their 
taking the Word of Scripture as their still 
more and exclusive and literal rule of faith. 

“It is difficult to realize what would result 
when these religious bodies, earnestly seeking 
the right way as discerned in the pages of 
Holy Scripture, should hear as they did, that 
not alone had narratives been preserved by 
prophets in days of old, but that prophets had 
arisen among them, and were proclaiming 
their message to wondering thousands! So 
that not alone, in a former and far distant 
time, on the sacred soil of Syria, but even 
then in England, on the moors of Yorkshire, 
and in the streets of London, all over the 
country, and in every town the words, ‘Thus 
saith the Lord, were freely spoken, and a 
like authority claimed for the utterance of 
their inspirations, as if the messenger were a 
prophet among the Hebrews. 

“The men who embraced these new views 
and admitted the prophetic claim, became 
placed in antagonism with the other gathered 
churches. All denominations denounced them, 
and at times, unfortunately, railing was given 
for railing. The Baptist charged the Friend 
when he exalted the ‘ Light within,’ as depre- 
cating the one great and all-availing outward 
sacrifice made by our Lord Himself; the 
Independents ridiculed this ‘inward monitor’ 
as nothing but natural conscience; the Pres- 
byterian abhorred it as blasphemy, when the 
Friend said, ‘Christ dwelt in him; the 
Episcopalian denounced Quaker scruples as 
a crime against society and the Holy Church ; 
all had their special points of difference and 
debate with the Friend, and yet under this 
separate and combined opposition, the new 
views spread, and the Friend, like Israel, 
‘grew and multiplied.’ ‘ : ‘ : 

“Though at first but unsystematic, and 


| receiving varied developments according to 


the nature of the individual preacher, there 
is observable throughout, a prevailing idea, 
which, like a central cord is found penetrating 
and connecting the whole, even the precious 
truth, that ‘Christ is in you.’ It was the 
realization of this truth inwardly revealed, 
that brought peace to the troubled soul of 
George Fox. The same truth proclaimed by 
him, and brought home by the Spirit’s power, 
gave peace also to Howgill, Burrough, Farnes- 
worth, and all of that early band who have 
left us their experiences on record. This was 
the sun and centre of their doctrine: ‘the 
kingdom of God is nigh,’ ‘Christ is in you.’ 
This was what hundreds and thousands re- 


rejoiced over, even that He whom they wor- . 


shiped afar off, was nigh them and in them. 

“The same truth was it, that a century 
before had emancipated Luther from Rome, 
the same, that under a Whitfield and Wesley 
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awoke an ignorant populace to rejoice in 
God’s free salvation, the same, that in our 
day gives such power to the modern evangel- 
ist, when he calls on all to a personal, con- 
scious, loving union through God’s free grace 
with Christ our Saviour. é ; 


from its coal mines, and is a rough, hilly 
place, with a correspondingly rough frontier 
population, engaged in mining coal and burn- 
ing coke. 

The next morning, at five, we left for Las 
Vegas, riding 134 miles through a country 


“It is a high testimony to the humility | difficult of description. It could not be 
and judgment of its leaders, and their depen- | called barren and incapable of sustaining 
dence on Divine guidance, that they should | lite, as we passed through several well-popu- 
have brought, as they did, a newly-formed | lated towns, and saw cattle grazing on the 
society through such a period, and were en-| prairies; yet, to all appearances, life must be 





abled as the national mind became more set- 
tled, to consolidate the body and keep it 
intact during the time that succeeded, when 
it was not only opposed by pen, but also by 
the power of the State and acts of Parliament.” 
—Selected by H. M. L. 





The following extract from a private letter 

has been sent us for publication.—Ebs. 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO, ’ 
Fourth mo. 14th, 1883. 

Precisely at 8.50 on the morning of the 
12th our train pulled out of the Union De- 
pot, at St. Louis, and commenced its journey 
westward. 

On arriving at Kansas City, about 9 P.M., 
I judged it best to secure a sleeping berth, 
and two hours later our long train moved out 
over the Atcheson, Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railroad, on its way to this city. During 
the night the ride was through the beautiful 
Kansas river valley; but, althcugh its beau- 
ties may have been fabulously lovely, my 
berth offered more attractions than the win- 
dows, and I saw but little. We stopped, in 
the morning, at a place called Newton, whose 
chief attraction was a substantial breakfast. 

The route through Kansas, a distance of 
about 450 miles, follows the old Santa Fé 
trail, the entire distance consisting of a prai- 
rie, broken by no trees, save the little groves 
of recent settlers. The pioneers going west 
from Kansas City had no fuel, save buffalo 
chips, a sort of dried manure, finding neither 
trees nor bushes wherewith to kindle a fire. 
The population of Kansas is still very thin, 
and the thousands of acres inviting settlers 
with the news of beef at 24 cents per pound, 
butter at 40 cents, and potatoes at $1.00 per 
bushel, prove that farming in that region is 
not yet overdone. 

We passed through several towns, the ap- 
pearance of which indicated prosperity, but 
the absence of shade was everywhere appar- 
ent. Soon after stopping for supper we 
passed into Colorado, and after another 
night’s travel were awakened early in the 
morning at our destination, Trinidad. This 
lively town derives its principal importance 











a struggle. The almost total absence of rain, 
and the very dry atmosphere, render cultiva- 
tion of the soil useless. Occasionally a small 
stream finds a struggling way, carrying with 
it more fertile soil, and making irrigation 
possible in a few instances. Again, the total 
absence of trees is a striking feature, and, 


| having thus had no lumber before the advent 


ot the railroad, their architecture is very 
characteristic. Not having fuel, they could 
not burn brick, and the mechanics necessary 
to erect stone structures were not wanted in 
New Mexico. Resorting, therefore, to the 
only expedient left them, they take the abun- 
dant loam, temper it with water, and make 
of it a building brick, about 12 inches long, 
4 thick and 8 wide. These they dry in the 
sun, and with them erect their one-story 
buildings, each containing one small window 
and a door, and having the inner walls 
daubed with mud, or, as an occasional lux- 
ury, whitewash. The roofs are perfectly flat, 
and made of the same material, but placed 
on poles brought from the hills. Not having 
much rain, pitched roofs are unnecessary, but 
when the rain does come they, no doubt, have 
leaky ones. 

In June of this year the people of New 
Mexico are to celebrate the 300th anniver- 
sary of the settlement of the country. Near- 
ly three centuries ago the adventurous Span- 
iards, making their way into this region, 
planted colonies and left behind their civili- 
zation; and in that long interval this civili- 
zation has made no advance, but rather a 
deterioration. The spirit of adventure, so 
prominent in their ancestors, has not actuated 
succeeding generations to either improve 
their own fields or seek other and better 
homes. The Spanish search for gold and 
silver was in a measure rewarded; but far 
greater treasures are to be discovered by the 
new civilization so lately taken hold. The 
meeting of the purely American and the old 
Spanish civilizations has already occurred, 
and in due course of time the former will tri- 
umph and the latter melt away, to be known 
only in history. 

It is interesting to note here the three dis- 
tinct classes of human beings, one semi sav- 
age, the other two civilized—the American 
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Indians, the Mexicans, and the people of the | 
United States. There are large numbers of 
Pueblo Indians in this vicinity, and when 
they ceded to the railway the right of way | 
through their lands, it was with the stipula- 
tion that they should ride on the trains free 
of charge. Hence, wherever the whites are 
the most numerous Indians are always to be 
found. 


Appearing very peaceable, and not | 
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seems to me this is a very important question 
for every one. 

Great and momentous questions are coming 
up before us, greater, I feel, than have ever 
yet engaged the attention of Christendom, 
questions that are not to be decided by the 
sword, but by a weapon mightier than the 
isword. “ Truth is Authority,” and therefore 
it is Power, it is the Word of God that “ is 





being allowed to carry arms off their reser-| quick and powerful, and sharper than any 


vation, they make no disturbance, especially 
as no one is allowed either to sell or give 
them liquor. 


For the most part, the Mexicans are own- 
ers of the land most easily cultivated. They 
are Roman Catholics, and are said to be hon- 
orable in their dealings. Many of the land 
grants to these holders are enormous, some of 
them 100 miles square. 


The Americans are building the railroads, | 
and founding towns at available points, and | 


are opening the mines with the introduc- 
tion of machinery. 

We reached Las Vegas about 1 P.M., and 
soon after saw the beautiful Montezuma Ho- 
tel, at the Las Vegas Hot Springs. The 
Springs are about six miles from Las Vegas, 


the place being very delightful, fully realiz- | 


ing to the traveler the glowing reports of the 
railroad company. 
Northern, the guests at the hotel being al- 
most exclusively from the East and North. 
The climate is delightful. Last night ice 
was formed in the basin of the fountain on 
the hotel lawn, yet the day is exceedingly 
mild. The water from the springs is very 
warm, some of it almost boiling. These crys- 
tal waters have not at all an unpleasant taste, 
and a bath in the water is delightfully refresh- 
ing and beneficial. The city of Las Vegas 
is divided into the old and new town. In 
the latter there is a curious blending of 
the adobe buildings of the Mexicans and 
the more modern brick and frame structures. 
In the new town all is new, especially the 
immense saloons. 


There is constantly a rough element here, 
and the only means of preserving order is by 
vigilance committees, which the people form. 
One of them said to me to-day, “ We are 
now pretty strong, and can soon get together 
to quell any disturbance.” I leave on Third- 
day for Santa Fé, the ancient and present 
capital of New Mexico. J. W. G. 





To tHe Eprrors:—In reading this week’s 
Friends’ Intelligencer (No 16), my _ spirit 
united with the remarks under the heading, 
“Earnest Living,” and, when [ reached the 


Everything is purely | 


| two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
| asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints 
and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
| and intents of the heart.” The beloved Paul 
felt this when the Light of Heaven shone 
around about him above the brightness of 
the sun. When he heard the Lord speaking, 
he exclaimed in fear and trembling, “ Lord, 
| what wilt Thou have me to do?” Poor soul, 
poor brother, a persecutor of God’s people, 
thy brethren, and here in a moment, stript of 
all thy power. Oh, when the Lord arises in 
| Power, then must everything bow and submit 
to His Will. And, now, His Power is rising 
in the earth, let us all be willing to come 
under the direction of His Holy Will enter- 
ing into the closets of our hearts, and making 
the inquiry, and then, oh, let us be willing to 
| do as He says, even if it is to “sell all” that 
we have. Only be willing, and He will make it 
easy for us todo His Will. And now, I exhort 
each and every one of us to commune with 
God in his or her heart, and to ask, “ Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?” This ex- 
hortation is for all who wish to dwell in love, 
in God and His Christ, and who wish God to 
dwell in them. 

Come, dear Father, and annoint us with 
Thy Holy Oil. Teach us to do Thy Will, 
and strengthen us to walk with Thee. W. 


-—- (een. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Bucks Quarterly Meeting.—A large num- 
ber of Friends, and others in sympathy with 
them, assembled at the time-honored meeting- 
house in Buckingham, on Fifth-day, the 31st 
ult. Reference was made to the decline of 
our Society, as spoken of in the late Yearly 
Meéting, and it was thought that the large 
and attentive audience attested the fact that 
Quakerism still had a place in the hearts of 
the people, and the simple faith of our 
fathers was yet a power for the gathering of 
earnest minds. A fervent petition arose to the 
\throne of grace that we might be favored 
with the presence of the Almighty, and know 
the evidences of His Heavenly love in our 
own souls, Testimony was borne to the effi- 
}cacy of the truth in delivering from al 
error, and parents were earnestly entreated 





close, was quickened into life by the words, | to be such an example to their children that 


“Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 





It | their memory should ever be blessed. After 
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another supplication the first meeting closed. 
It is felt by some Friends that the solemnity 
of a prayer is very much lessened by the 
rising and sitting down of a large audience, 
and as we believe that the posture of the 
body in no wise affects the attitude of the 
mind, would not a reverent quiet of the 
hearers be more in harmony with the spirit 
of the suppliant, who is thus led publicly to 
ask a blessing, than conformity to a custom 
no longer significant ? 

In the Women’s Meeting, after the calling 
of the representatives, the minutes of the late 
Yearly Meeting were read, recalling to our 
minds many of the exercises of that body. 
A report of the Temperance Committee of 
Bucks Quarter was read, showing a living 
concern on the part of many in the cause 
of abstinence from intoxicants. Conferences 
have been held at different places, and books 
have been distributed, and it is hoped and 
believed that minds are awakening to the 
importance of this work. Labor is now di- 
rected to informing the young of the evils 
and dangers of any deviation from the path 
of strictest sobriety, with the hope that the 
— seed thus early sown may produce a 

arvest of able testimony bearers tor the help 
of the next generation. The address from 
the Representative Committee, and the ques- 
tion in reference to the records, were read, 
and it was decided to deposit the books of 
the Quarterly Meeting in the fire-proof in 
Philadelphia. Bucks Quarterly Meeting was 
first held at the house of Wm. Biles, Fifth 
month 7th, 1683, at the Falls. In 1700 this 
Quarter granted permission for Buckingham 
Friends to hold a meeting, and a log-house 
was built in 1705. The present stone house 
was erected in 1768. 

After the close of the meeting many lin- 
gered for the social enjoyment which pre- 
vails at these gatherings, and strangers can 
gratefully acknowledge that friendly hands 
were extended and a welcome given by those 
upon whom they had no claim of friendship. 
It was stated that in former times the social 
attractions so far overbalanced the religious 
as to be a source of great concern to Friends, 
but the attention to the exercises of the pub- 
lic meeting, and the interest manifested in 
the proceedings of the business meeting, cer- 
tainly mark an advance in thoughtfulness 
among us, and are evidences of a growth of 
serious life. 


Our usual correspondent in this Quarterly 
Meeting has sent us the following additional : 


At the close of the meeting for worship, 
notice was given that the Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on the subject of the better 
attendance of our meetings, would attend 





meetings as follows, viz.: at Wrightstown, on 
First-day, the 10th of Sixth month ;_ at 
Makefield, First-day, the 24th of Sixth month ; 
at Buckingham, First-day, the 8th of Sev- 
enth month; and at Plumstead, First-day, 
the 22d of Seventh month, all at the usual 
hour of 10 o’clock. ; 

After closing the partitions the usual busi- 
ness was proceeded with. : 

A copy of the extracts from the minutes of 
the late Yearly Meeting was read, to the edi- 
fication and comfort of many who were not 
in attendance at the late Yearly Meeting. 

The subject of the safe keeping of the 
ancient records of the Quarterly Meeting 
claimed attention, and it was concluded to 
deposit them in the fire-proof in Race Street 
Meeting-house, in Philadelphia. 

John Parrish’s minute was read, which 
showed his concern to be to attend the Half- 
year’s Meeting and all the Quarterly Meet- 
ings belonging to Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

— g remarks were made by a num- 
ber of Friends, and the meeting closed with 
the feeling that we had had a very satisfac- 
tory religious opportunity. I. E. 

ixth month Ist, 1883. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 9, 1883. 


WE may inform our Flushing correspond- 
ent who criticises some of the expressions re- 
ported from our late Yearly Meeting, that 
the concern he criticises was the exercise of 
an individual, and in giving a faithful record 
it was necessarily included. 





Tue OLD anp THE New.—We who bear 
in the world the name of Quakers, and who 
love to call ourselves Friends, are feeling 
within our quiet borders the unrest of the 
great, living, moving world. No longer may 
we draw our mantles around us and say we 
are a peculiar people, and have no part 
in what is going on around us. In the 
days gone by, when our fathers were the ex- 
ponents of the new thought, and the power 
of a living conviction carried before it the 
old and lifeless forms; when our spiritual 
force was aggressive, and the shelter of our 
Society was sought by those who found no 
rest elsewhere. In those days we were a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works, ful- 
filling the law of God, in leading the people 
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out of darkness into His marvellous light. 
Then followed the years of prosperity when 
the principles of our faith were appa- 
rently established, and we grew zealous in 
mere conventional arrangements, then from a 
living, growing body, attracting on all sides, 
we came to be sectarian, formal, lifeless. On 
all sides there were losses in numbers, and a 
relaxed interest throughout. Individual com- 
munion with the Highest and His manifesta- 
tion in each consciousness which was the old 
thought brought newly into life by our 
fathers, fell somewhat into the background as 
doctrinal points came tv the front, and we 
grew to resemble Martha who was troubled 
about many things. 

In the various religious denominations 
there is a stirring of new life, a starting up 
of the sap, which will by and by be felt in 
every branch. In our enclosure, too, there 
are those who are saying, “Thy son is 
dead,” and others, more full of faith, cry, 
“ Lord, if thou wilt thou canst save him.” Let 
us believe the answer will be, “He is not 
dead, but sleepeth.” 


THE CHILDREN’s Country WEEK.—We 
have before us “The Sixth Annual Report” 
of this very useful charity, and would call 
the attention of all interested to the need of 
funds from those dwelling in towns and 
cities, and the kindly invitation from those 
living in the country, to aid the “ Associa- 
tion” in its work. Who can withstand this 
appeal, from the report : 


“ We should like to send all the poor chil- 
dren of the city into the country for a 
healthful, happy holiday. Many of them 
have but a few days respite from exhausting 
labor, and these they would, without aid, be 
obliged to spend in the unwholesome sur- 
roundings of their homes. Others come with 
irresistible pleadings in their thin pale faces, 
for fresher air and better food; and then 
come the sturdier little ones who have thus 
far been able to resist the effects of bad air 
and crowded courts, and ask for a visit to the 
cool green country. This holiday is to many 
of the children the one bright spot in the 
ie which they look forward to with the 

eenest delight, and recall with the greatest 
pleasure. To how many the coveted recrea- 
tion shall be given, will be determined by the 
a we receive from the generous pub- 
ic.” 








Contributions for this purpose will be re- 
ceived at “ Friends’ Book Association,” 1020 
Arch Street; Philadelphia. 





MARRIED. 


KNOWLES — BUNTING. —On_ Fourth- 
day, Fifth mo. 23d, 1883, at the residence of 
the bride’s mother, in Newtown, Bucks co., 
Pa., according to Friends’ order, Thomas C. 
Knowles, of Yardley, and Sarah E. Bunting. 





DIED. ; 


EWER.—On Fifth mo. 23d, 1883, at the resi- 
dence of her sister, Alice Wright, of Saratoga, 
N. Y., after a four days’ illness of measles, 
Eunice M. Ewer, widow of Isaac Ewer, of 
Mendon, N. Y., aged nearly 81 years. 

The call of the bridegroom found her watch- 
ing, with her lamp trimmed and burning, her 
countenance bearing the impress of a tranquil 
spirit in unison with the life she had lived. 


LARRABEE.—On Fifth mo. 26th, 1883, at 
his residence, in Baltimore, Ephraim Larra- 
bee, in the 80th year of his age; an esteemed 
member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


HARTLEY.—On Fifth mo. 26th, 1833, and 
within an hour of the time of the death of the 
above Friend, Elias P. Hartley, an Elder of 
Baltimore, Md., Monthly Meeting. 

The news of the death of these two valuable 
and highly esteemed members met most 
Friends on their return from the funeral of 
Lydia C. Stabler. 


LIGHTFOOT.—On Third month 30th, 1883, 
near White Cloud, Kansas, Emilie C., only 
daughter of Lee ee and Rebecca Light- 
foot, in the 4th year of her age. 


LINTON.—On Fifth month 31st, 1883, near 
Chelten Hills, Pa., Elizabeth M., wife of 
Isaiah W. Linton, and daughter of Rachel N., 
and the late Thomas T. Mather; a member of 
Abington Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


MARSHALL.—On Fifth mo. 30th, 1883, at 
the residence of her daughter, Emma Clarke, 
Martha H., widow of Preston Marshall, aged 
76; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia. 





SUSANNA WESLEY. 

The following brief account of the life of 
Susanna Wesley, taken from “Consecrated 
Women,” is submitted with the desire that 
some “weary and way-worn mothers” who 
may at times feel almost like fainting beneath 
their burdens, may be encouraged to press 
forward on the journey of life with renewed 
vigor, when remembering what this dedicated 
woman was enabled to accomplish in training 
her beloved offspring for a life of usefulness 
here, and, we trust, happiness hereafter. 

Susanna Wesley was the wife of a clergy- 
man, whose income never exceeded £200 a 
year. They were married about the year 
1700, and had nineteen children, of whom ten 
died in their infancy ; yet with the nine left 
it might be supposed the mere struggle for 
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subsistence, and the cares attending on such | length, however, this was accomplished, al- 
a family, would have proved an excuse for | though it was found that some good had been 
some neglect of their mental training on the; lost by the children during the dispersion ; 
fart of the mother. But before we inquire if | and something like quiet settled down around 


such an excuse were needed, let us consider 
some of the circumstances that surrounded 
her. 

Her husband was an excellent but eccen- 


tric man, too much engaged in the duties of 


his pastoral office, and in literary pursuits, to 
. give very much assistance in the early educa- 
tion of thie children. 

The parish of Epworth, where the greater 
part of their lives was spent, is situated in a 
part of Lincolnshire known as The Island ; at 
that period the resort of a peculiarly wild and 
lawless population, upon whom the learning 


them. Susanna Wesley was almost the sole 
instructress o: her daughters, and of her sons 
also, with the exception of the classical les- 
sons given to both by their father, until the 
sons were ready for college. Her methods 
were peculiar, and might not be necessary or 
possible in all instances, though eminently 
successful in this. Strict discipline was of 
course of the first importance among such a 
number, in so limited a space, and when so 
little help of any kind was to be had. For 
instance, no child was permitted to cry aloud 
after the age of one year; and strict rules as 


and scholarship of Samuel Wesley produced | to fuod and sleep, etc., were enacted. Perfect 


little effect. 
(it was believed by incendiaries, in revenge 


His parsonage was twice burnt | honesty, uprightness, and truthfulness were 


enforced; reverence for their superiors and 


for some difference of opinion in political | just as well as kindly feeling among them- 


matters); and on another occasion the good 
man was taken off to prison by some powerful 
adversary for a small debt which a little for- 
bearance would have enabled him to pay. 
These troubles, as may be supposed, fell 
heavily on the noble wife and mother. The 
second conflagration took place in the night ; 
the family were aroused from their slumbers 
by the ery of “ Fire!” but, after great exer- 
tions, it was believed all the living treasures 
were safe. Suddenly, however, it was found 
that one lovely little boy, of about six, was 
sleeping alone in a room which had not been 
entered. The father endeavored to force his 
way to it, but was met by volumes of smoke 
and hissing flames ; the staircase fell, and thus 
all access from within was cut off, and the 
father, in his agony, knelt down to commend 
the soul of his child to God. Meanwhile, the 
little one had been awakened by a red gleam 
on the walls, and, after attempting in vain to 
escape by the door, he ran to the window, 
where the little white figure was espied by 
some kind people who had gathered below. 
“Go for a ladder!” cried one. “There is no 
time,” answered his neighbor; “ but mount on 
my shoulder and open the casement.” It was 
done, and the child borne safely from the 


very jaws of the fire into his parents’ arms. | 


Well might they kneel down and thank God 
when they saw their children all safe about 
them ; and well might this son, in after years, 
when his fame as John Wesley was world- 
wide, describe himself as literally, as well as 
spiritually, “a brand plucked from the burn- 
ing.” Thus wave after wave of trouble swept 
over the heads of this noble pair, but the 
anchor of their faith held fast. 

It was some time before their parsonage 
was rebuilt, and the family, which had been 
perforce dispersed, was _ re-collected. 


selves, and courtesy towards those of a hum- 
bler class of life, were strictly inculcated. 

Regular school hours and lessons were ob- 
served, and, as an instance of her indefatiga- 
ble zeal and industry, it is told that, not sat- 
isfied with any manual of religious instruction 
within her reach, she prepared one herself for 
the use of her children. Her own practice 
was to spend two hours daily in private and 
special prayer and communion with her God. 
Here we have one of the secrets of her 
strength, and of the calmness of soul which 
enabled her to accomplish her daily work. She 
trained her children to a similar habit suited 
to their years. She also made a point of hav- 
ing special religious conversation with them ; 
and by this means, and afterwards through 
correspondence, she maintained unbroken 
the bonds of confidence between her children 
and herself, keeping open as it were the path- 
way between their hearts and her own, along 
which traveled many a loving word of coun- 
sel, of warning, or of cheer. Few things per- 
haps are more touchingly beautiful than to 
see how her sons, as young and strong men, 
applied to her for help and advice in their 
spiritual embarrassments and difficulties, how 
they poured out their troubles into her will- 
ing ear, and were animated by her words and 
the unspeakable yearnings of her soul for 
their welfare. 

Nor was this excellent woman unmindful 
of the condition of her poorer neighbors. 
When her husband was absent on Church 
affairs in London, and service in the church 
was held only once on the First-day of the 
week, she made it a practice to invite a few 
of the people about, to join in her family read- 
ing with her children in the kitchen of the 
parsonage. This became so popular that her 


At | room was soon crowded, and she was almost 
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startled at her own work. She read to them 
the best sermons she could find in her hus- 
band’s library, and at length the people 
begged they might remain during the family 
worship, which she also conducted during the 
absence of her husband. Some exaggerated 
account of all this reached the ears of the 
worthy man, and he wrote in great alarm; 
but she was so convinced that she was doing 
rightly and usefully that she said in reply, 
after explaining how simple the whole thing 
was, that if he still wished er to abstain he 
must command her to do so, and then she 
should think it her duty to submit. 

Thus, amid labor and prayer. wifely sub- 
mission and family love, life passed away in 
this remote parsonage among the fens of Lin- 
colnshire; till at length, one by one, the sons 
left their home, some of the daughters married, 
and the father was laid down to rest in the 
quiet churchyard that surrounded the scene 
or his life-long labors. Then Susanna Wesley 
went forth, still in outward poverty, and 
found a home with one or other of her chil- 
dren, until her turn too came to go across the 
river. She continued to be their best earthly 
guide and counsellor, and was soothed in re- 
turn by their devoted love and filial care. 
She had the happiness of believing that all 
her children (though to them, as to herself, 
life had anything but a thornless path to offer) 
were conscious heirs of a better and more en- 
during inheritance. Some of them she saw 
prominently and extensively useful to a de- 
gree that has not often been equaled, and at 
her peaceful falling asleep she had the joy of 
believing that, through the riches of redeem- 
ing love, she would be permitted to rejoin or 
to welcome every one of her nineteen children 
in the better world to which she was hasten- 
ing.— The British Friend. 





THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


That is alone worth striving for,—the life 
which is simple, simplex, without, a fold or 
duplicity. It is the lonic order in moral ar- 
chitecture,—the life that is simple in its tastes, 
genuine in its sympathies, strong without 
adornment. 

js it not possible to resist social tendencies 
which enslave and degrade, without being 
needlessly insulent and self-inflated? If men 
and women were wiser, they would rate them- 
selves higher, and not suffer their natures to 
be dwarfed out of all proportion by the frivo- 
lous atmosphere of small talk and small 
achievement. They would resist courteously 
but firmly what they knew to be counterfeit, 
whether fashion countenances it or not. The 
fashion of truth, sincerity, dignity, is the eldest 
and best fashion. For moral growth is of 
more consequence than purple and fine linen ; 


and the ripening of spiritual forces to unfold 
and perfume life and character must be made 
the primary consideration. 

The simple life has its dangers and tempta- 
tions; but, when the moral basis is laid, there 
can be no deceptions and no spurious senti- 
mentalism. That is not heroic,—to fly to the 
woods and court the woodpecker and dine on 
bark. Perhaps you are needed where you are 
and your simple, earnest life and ways may 
be the unconscious influence to elevate your 
surroundings. Where there are no men, show 
thyself a man, runs the old rabbinical saying. 
If it is a vain, babbling crowd that encircles 
you, a crowd without dignity and grace and 
culture and abiding faith, let them perceive, 
not through the conscious exhibition of goody 
qualities, which would display your conceit, 
not your character, but through the uncon- 
scious beauty, purity, and simplicity of your 
life, as effortless as the shining sun at dawn, 
that your example is worthy of imitation.— 
Jewish Messenger. 








HOW THE ZUNIS WERE RESCUED. 

The ancient and—so far as appears—hon- 
orable tribe of the Zunis, Pueblo Indians, have 
a reservation in New Mexico, not far from 
Fort Wingate. It is an arid country, a red 
and yellow sand plain, encircled by a rock- 
wall and sand hills. From the north one 
slender water-course winds its way, as has been 
said, “like a long whip-lash ” over the plain. 
The Zunis are farmers, aud possess a good 
measure of Aboriginal civilization, dwelling 
in clay-built houses in the midst of gardens, 
with the sheep, pigs, chickens and donkeys of 
a western ranch. The tribe, besides being a 
peaceful and industrious people, possess such 
interesting traditions and customs that the 
Smithsonian Institute in 1879, sent out a spe- 
cial agent, Mr. Frank Cushing, to study and 
report on them as a typical tribe of those 
Indians whose homes, either as cliff dwellings 
or mason-built houses, are evidences of fixed 
homes of these ancient people, in contrast to 
the nomad tribes. The Smithsonian envoy 
has since become an adopted citizen of the 
Zuni tribe, and has been able to make record 
of many interesting ceremonials and customs, 
some of which have much value in illustrat- 
ing the early history of America and in the 
comparative record of religious rites. 

From the location of their lands, it will be 
seen how important to these Indians is the 
one stream which waters their otherwise wa- 
terless territory. Last winter a land claim 
was located around the Nutria Springs, which 
springs are the source of that one, and the 
establishment, as was proposed, of a great 
cattle ranch there, would have certainly cut 
them off. If this had occurred in the neigh- 
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borhood of any other tribe, which had not 
naturalized a white man and penman among 
them, possibly the whole matter would have 
been settled, and the land claim granted and 
the stream cut off, before any other {result 
than an Indian “outbreak” gave notice of 
trouble. Possibly the new “ranch” at the 
springs might have been raided by the “sav- 
ages” as the quickest way of calling attention 
to their parched fields and cut-off rights. 
The President’s attention was called, however, 
to the interference with the Zunis this land 
claim would cause, and to the fact that only 
by an oversight these springs were not inclu- 
ded in the Zuni reservation. The President 
acted most promptly and justly in the matter. 
The coveted lands were withdrawn from set- 
tlement and a water famine and ruin no longer 
threaten the tribe—Public Ledger. 








Ir is a favorite speculation of mine that if 
spared to sixty we then enter on the seventh 
decade of human life, and that this, if possi- 
ble, should be turned into the Sabbath of our 
earthly pilgrimage, and spent sabbatically, 
as if on the shores of an eternal world, or in 
the outer courts, as it were, of the temple 
that is above, the tabernacle in Heaven. 
What enamors me all the more of this idea 
is the retrospect of my mother’s widowhood. 
I long, if God should spare me, for such an 
old age as she enjoyed, spent as if at the gate 
of heaven, and with such a fund of inward 
peace and hope as made her nine years’ wid- 
owhood a perfect feast and foretaste of the 
blessedness that awaits the righteous.—Dr. 
Chalmers. 
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MY DEAD. 
BY F. L. HOSMER. 


I cannot think of them as dead 
Who walk with me no more; 

Along the path of Life I tread, 
They have but gone before. 


The Father’s house is mansioned fair 
Beyond my vision dim ; 

All souls are His, and here or there, 
Are living unto Him. 


And still their silent ministry 
Within my heart hath place 

As when on earth they walked with me 
And met me face to face. 


Their lives are made forever mine; 
What they to me have been 

Hath left henceforth its seal and sign 
Engraven deep within. 


Mine are they by an ownership 
Nor time nor death can free ; 

For God hath given to Love to keep 
Its own eternally. 


INTELLIGENCER. 








THE WORLD’S UNITED STATES, 
® BY W. C. BENNETT. 


Oh, when shall we the bless’d day see 
Willed by the kindly Fates, 

When all the Nations one shall be— 
The World’s United States! 


We look through History’s weary years, 
And all the centuries show 

Sad ages but of strife and tears, 
Of battles, wounds, and woe. 

The law of love no peoples heed, 
Nor all each poet sings ; 

They madly murder, pay and bleed, 
The toys and tools of kings. 

Oh, when shall we the bless’d day see, 
With no more wars and hates 

When all the Nations one shall be— 
The World’s United States! 


Ah, Christ ! two thousand years have passed 
Since Thou didst preach Thy peace! 

Alas! shall strife for ever last ? 
O, God! that war might cease! 

Oh, make us feel that all are one, 
Whute’er our race, that then 

We all may know beneath Thy sun 
The brotherhood of men. 

Oh, when shall we the bless’d day see 
That, somewhere, man awaits, 

When all the Nations one shall be— 
The World’s United States! 


Then all the regions of the earth 
One common good shall know, 

And life shall be of nobler worth, 
And freed from want and woe. 

Then all for each, and each for all, 
Shall labor as they can, 

And equal bliss to all shall fall, 
And Heaven shall be for man. 

Oh, when shall we the bless’d day see, 
Willed by the kindly Fates, 

When all the Nations one shall be— 
The World’s United States! 

— Herald of Peace. 





ROYAL FOOT WASHING. 


The Hofburg, the chief palace of the Aus- 
trian sovereigns, has been, says the London 
Standard, the scene of an ecclesiastical cere- 
mony or act of devotion which is a curious 
relic of medisval customs. In accordance 
with a usage observed from time immemo- 
rial, on Maundy-Thursday the ceremony of 
“ Washing the Feet of the Poor,” was recently 

erformed as usual by the majesties at the 
mperial residence. In the Middle Ages the 
custom prevailed at many other Catholic 
Courts, but in the present day to find a par- 
allel would be impossible, except at the Vati- 
can and at the palace of the King of Spain. 
The proceedings opened at nine o’clock, when 
twelve old men, of whom the oldest is in his 
ninety-third year, and the youngest eighty- 
seven, and twelve old women, the oldest 
ninety-six, and the youngest ninety, dressed, 
as usual, in the old German costume, pre- 
| sented to them by the Emperor and Empress, 
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entered the Court Chapel, in order to receive | 


the sacrament, and were then brought into 
the Hall of Ceremonies at the Hofburg. On 
each side of the hall was a table with twelve 
covers, the one table for the old men and the 
other for the old women. They are all citi- 
zens of Vienna, and many among them showed 
by their behavior that they have taken part 
in the ceremony more than once. 
appearance of the clergyman, at eleven, the 
ceremony began. The Emperor, who was 
followed by all the archdukes present in 
Vienna, served the old men, and the Empress, 
followed by all the archduchesses and court 
ladies, served the old women at their respec- 
tive tables. The Corps Diplomatique was, as 
usual, in attendance, but this year, for reasons 

enerally known, the British, French, and 

urkish ambassadors did not appear. All 
the Ministers were present, as well as Court 
dignitaries and Privy Councilors, the Cham- 
berlains, the Grand Masters, and the highest 
representatives of thearmy. The tables being 
removed, the Emperor and Empress knelt 
down in front of each of the old people, took 
off a shoe and stocking from each, and washed 
the foot with towels moistened from a golden 
ewer, held bya chamberlain. After the feet 
of the old people had been wiped the arch- 


—. »dukes and archduchesses replaced the shoe 


and stocking, and their majesties concluded 


the ceremony by hanging round the neck of 
each of the old people a purse with thirty 


silver florins. The old folks were then sent 
home in cabs, each with a well-filled box of 
provisions and wine.— Christian Advocate. 


A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE. 


There are some proverbs which are received 
as unquestionable truths, chiefly from their 
terse piquancy and frequentiteration. “A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing” is one of 
these. It is a well-worn adage, and bears 
upon it a stamp of respectability which 
recommends it to good society. It also 
yhas a degree of plausibility, from the 
fact that we often see shallow and con- 
ceited people airing their little knowledge 
in a very ridiculous way, and drawing from 
it utterly absurd conclusions. But beyond 
this it is hard to see what there is to recom- 
mend the hackneyed saying. Certainly every 
one in studying any subject whatever, must 
first gain a little knowledge, and on that basis 
alone can build anything higher. If we fully 
believed the maxim it would paralyze our 
efforts for the education of our youth, espe- 
cially the instruction of the large masses of 
children who must lay down their studies at 
an early age and enter upon the business of 
life. The very fact that we so eagerly give 
them the small quota that they are able to 
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receive, proves that in our hearts we do not 
believe that “a little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing.” 

We have always opposed the smattering 
process, which has been fashionable in certain 
circles, and by which young people haye dip- 
ped into numerous studies and gained no 
thorough knowledge of any. Neither can we 
commend the wisdom of the man or woman 
who aims to be conversant with everything, 
who desires to be considered authority on all 
subjects that are brought up and who divides 
his energy among so many different objects 
that it is dissipated like vapor, and leaves no 
trace. To be “Jack of all trades and master 
of none,” is certainly equivalent to being a 
very feeble and insignificant person, and car- 
ries with it its own natural penalty of contempt 
and disgrace. 

Yet neither can we uphold the exclusive 
devotion to one study or pursuit, and the 
neglect of all others. ‘There is a certain cor- 
relation of studies, that our best educators 
now perceive, and a knowledge of one serves 
continually to throw new light upon others. 
Thoroughness of culture does not demand that 
any one subject shall be exhausted, but rather 
that foundation principles be so firmly laid, 
that they form’ a safe and easy support for 
whatever may follow. It does not disdain “a 
little knowledge,” where much is impossible, 
if only that little be good of its kind, presen- 
ted in its true order, and held for its real 
worth, 

In the same way the man of one pursuit 
misses it sadly when he scorns “a little 
knowledge” in others. Even his own proper 
business will suffer by it and his personal 
character will be dwarfed. Each of us ought 
to strive for excellence in one thing, but we 
also need “a little knowledge” on many others. 
We cannot all be lawyers, but we all need 
some acquaintance with the laws of the land 
we live in. We cannot all understand medical 
science, but we all need some general insight 
into the laws of health. We cannot all be 
politicians, but we all want some cognizance 
of our own public affairs. We cannot all be 
mechanics, yet we shall all, at times, want to 
know how to use tools. It is true that when 
we think upon the many and widely differing 
relations of life we sustain and the consequent 
various duties devolving upon us, we may feel 
somewhat bewildered at the amount of 
knowledge of many kinds that seems essential. 
But as time is short and our powers are lim- 
ited, we must be satisfied with thoroughness 
in one department and only a moderate pro- 
ficiency in many others. “A little knowledge,” 
then, instead of being “a dangerous thing,’ is, 
in truth, one of the chief necessities of our 
welfare. 
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the possession of a little knowledge, but in 
the imagining that that little comprises the 
whole. The more deep and thorough our 
knowledge on any subject, the more humble 
is our estimate of that knowledge. We then 
see heights to which we have not attained, 
and depths that we have not fathomed. Com- 
pared with these, our actual knowledge seems 
small and shallow. But when we merely 
skim the surface of a subject we have no such 
measure to gauge ourselves by, and our small 
attainments loom up to our view in most ex- 
aggerated dimensions. It is ludicrous to see 
the self-important airs taken by people who 
have borrowed a few ideas or learned a few 
facts on some question and consider themselves 
therefore competent to discuss and decide 
points that baffle the wisest minds. Often, 
too, great injury and injustice is done by those 
who know a very little, imposing their crudi- 
ties and blunders upon those who know less, 
and passing them off for true coin. 
this kind are constantly occurring, and many 
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There is, however, a germ of truth at the| live.” 
root of our proverb. The danger lies, not in | to those who are not familar with the natural 
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Such remarks are entirely misleading 


divisions of the animal kingdom, and it is 
surprising to meet with such looseness of ex- 
pression in this enlightened age when the 
study of natural history has received so much 
careful attention. The most learned persons 
are usually the most careful not to make too 
positive assertions as to what they know, for 
they have learned by experience that it is dif- 
ficult to tell just when the sources of know- 
ledge on any given subject are all exhausted. 
Hence all will no doubt admit that there is 
probably much yet to be learned about the 
Protozoans, the class of animals to which the 
sponge belongs. But this fact does not jus- 
tify us in ignoring what has already been 
learned, and which has been established by 
universal observation and experience. Now 
the sponge is no more the product of an insect 
than is the skeleton of a horse. In fact, it 
would be difficult to imagine a greater con- 
trast than that existing between the growing 
sponge and a hive of bees. 

In the animal kingdom there are five sub- 


false conclusions are thus promulgated and | kingdoms, based on distinct types of structure, 
accepted by those who can neither test nor | each having its system of sub-divisions of sev- 


refute them. Probably we can never estimate 
how great a damage is thus done to the cause 
of truth, nor how many such lessons are 
learned only to be unlearned before any real 
progress can be made. 

¥et all this is not the fault of “a little 
knowledge,” but of over-estimating it. It is 
simply the result of an over-weening conceit, 
that magnifies whatever is its own out of all 
true proportion. After all, it is but a little 
that the wisest of us can know, or the ablest 
of us can do. Modesty is becoming to all, 
and it is the handmaiden of truth, but neither 
truth nor modesty requires us to fear or to 
shun any knowledge, however small. Let us 
rather welcome it gladly, only endeavoring to 
add to it with every opportunity, and to hold 
it simply at its real worth.— Public Ledger. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


In the Friends’ Intelligencer of Third month 
31st (volume 7 of the present number) is an 
article under the head of “ Natural History 
Studies” entitled “How Sponges are Caught.” 
It is from a correspondent of a New Haven 
paper and is quite interesting, but the writer 
seems to have fallen into the same error that 
so many others have, in regard to the coral 
animal, ever since Montgomery wrote that 
beautiful poem “Pelican Island.” In describ- 
ing the process for getting rid of the animal 
matter of the sponge the writer says, “ it takes 
from five to six days for the insect to die,” 
etc., and further on, “the sponge is formed 
by small insects and is the hive in which they 








eral grades or ranks. These sub-kingdoms 
are as follows, beginning with the highest, I, 
Vertebrates; II, Articulates; IiI, Mollusks p> 
IV, Radiates, and V, Protozoans. The sponge, 
therefore, belongs to the lowest division of the 
animal kingdom, while all insects come under 
the head Articulates, which is next to the 
highest. It thus appears that two whole sub- 
kingdoms, and more, intervene between in- 
sects and sponges, and yet the sponge animal 
is called an insect! Just as the coral animal 
has so often been when they too, are almost 
as widely separated. 

In “Coral and Coral Islands,” by James D. 
Dana, pages 18 and 19, may be found some 
remarks on the formation of coral, and a 
criticism of Montgomery’s unscientific lines, 
which have ledso many astray. They areso , 
applicable in this case that I quote them ¥ 
here. : 

“ Coral is never, therefore, the handiwork 
of the many armed Polyps, for it is no more 
a result of labor than bone making in our- 
selves. Again, it is not a collection of cells 
into which the coral animal may withdraw 
for concealment, any more than a skeleton of 
a dog is its house or cell, for every part of 
the coral—or corallum as it is now called in 
science—of a polyp in most reef-making spe- 
cies, is enclosed within the polyps where it 
was formed by the secreting process. 

“Tt is not, perhaps, within the sphereof sci- 
ence to criticise the poet. Yet we may say 
in this place, in view of the frequent use of 
the lines even, by scientific men, that more 
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error if the same compass could scarcely be | a few thousand of starving peasants eke out 
found than in the part of Montgomery’s | a dreary subsistence, millions of people, they 
Pelican Island’ relating to coral formation. | tell us, once lived in plenty. They dig for 


The poetry of this excellent author is good, 
but the facts nearly all errors—if literature 
allows of such an incongruity. There is no 
‘ toil,’ no ‘skill,’ no ‘dwelling,’ no ‘ sepulcher’ 
in the coral plantation any more than in a 
flower garden, and as little are the coral 
polyps shapeless worms that ‘writheand shrink 
their tortuous bodies to grotesque dimen- 
sions.’ 

“The poet oversteps his license, and besides 
degrades his subject, when downright false to 
nature,” 

The sponge ranks lower in the scale of ani- 
mated nature than coral, yet they are not so 
unlike in their mode of growth but that de- 
signating them by the term “ insect ” is about 
as improper in one case as the other, 

Among the great variety of sponges per- 
haps none are more beautiful and interesting 
than the “glass sponge” which is composed 
of fine siliceous hair like threads, white and 
silky in appearance, and woven together in 
the form of a bent tube open at one end, the 
threads crossing each other forming an open 
net-work of such regularity and beauty, as to 
suggest at first sight a five work of art. For 


2~a most excellent description of this sponge, 


by Sophie B. Herrick, illustrated, see Serib- 
ner’s Monthly for November, 1875, page 42. 
Baltimore, Sixth month 3d, 1883. E. B. 
OVERTURNING. 
“Thus saith the Lord God . 
overturn, overturn . 
it is.’—Ezek, xxi. 26, 27, 
“] will overturn, overturn, overturn.” 
This has been the great law of the world. 
Hardly has the earth solidified into shape 
from the fire-mist, or whatever other original 
form, before it is shaken and split with up- 
heaving forces. Hardly has the dry land 
taken its place before the glacier furrows its 
mighty path, pushing the hills before it; or 
the sea laid its bed with soft ooze before some 
gigantic power lifts the work of ages into the 
sunlight. Hardly have the mountains been 
raised, when the frosts and river torrents 
begin to tear away the rocks; or hardly have 
the continents been tormed, when the sea un- 
dermines where towns stood, or else makes 
new shores and islands where before ships had 
sailed. “I will overturn, overturn, overturn,” 
saith the voice of the God of nature. 
Equally true and seemingly sad comes the 
same voice dooming the works of man, You 
wander over the Old World, the first home 
of man. Everywhere, they show you ruins. 
The surface of little Palestine, or the Eu- 
phrates valley is dotted with them, as though 
it were some burial-yard of giants. Where 





es Ewe overturn, 
until hecome whose right 
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treasures and relics of the ancient peoples in 
Rome or in the supposed site of Troy, and 
they find city beneath city, shaken down one 
after another by war, by time, or by earth- 
quake. So in Egypt, in Northern Africa, in 
India, and in Ceylon, modern cities have been 
built out of the ruins of the past; and yet 
everywhere there remains of temples and 
thrones and castle walls what stirs the admi- 
ration of travelers. For the oldest are often 
the best in size, structure, or beauty ; the tem- 
ples of the earliest Egyptian dynasties, the 
great Cloaca of unknown age by the Tiber, 
the foundation walls under Jerusalem, the 
vast druidical stones of Britain. Thus, race 
after race has wandered over the earth, and 
built its burial mounds and perished; and 
out of the long past comes to us in our new 
continent and young cities the warning voice 
of the Master of History, J will overturn. 

Let us add now the other part of our verse, 
“T will overturn till he shall come 
whose right it is.’ That is to say, all these 
upheavals, earthquakes, revolutions, ceaseless 
deaths of men and empires, go toward a pur- 
pose: underneath them all is something which 
endures. This is what the spirit of prophecy 
says: every change, every destruction points 
onward to that which is more perfect. The 
law which superficially condemns all things 
to change, more deeply read, means the change 
of the lower form, system, or life, to the higher. 
“ Till he shall come whose right it is.’ These 
words refer to no single event. They are in- 
clusive of all which makes up the incoming 
kingdom of God. ; : . ‘ 

The same lesson of change from the less 
perfect to the more perfect is evident in the 
birth, growth, and death of religions and sects. 
Again and again, the systems raised on the 
basis of priestcraft, exclusiveness, ceremonial, 
or force, have had to go to the wall. Even 
Hebraism was too narrow, intolerant, and 
formal ever to grow. The early Christianity 
mixed itself, to form the Church of Rome, 
with the superstitions of the religions which 
it supplanted, and necessitated the Protestant 
revolt. The first Protestantism became com- 
bative and metaphysical, and split its strength 
into factions. Very slowly, the world moves 
toward the Ideal Church which Christ and 
many another holy soul have seen in their 
visions, of the brotherhood of all true, humble, 
and reverent hearts, for the worship of God 
and the service of man. ‘ ‘ ‘ : 

The work of God goes on: the lines of 
right and truth become with each age plainer; 
the pressure toward just and pure living is 
heavier to fight against; and history is a 
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record of the ruin, in some shape, of every 
individual, dynasty, trade, party, or nation 


which persisted in withstanding the progress 
of good. All the past points to the better 
future. All the lessons of the past are of 


gain, not only of material progress and wealth, 
of which the world in no time before was ever 
so full, but of moral gain in justice, kindliness, 
and peace among the nations. There was 
neyer a period in which, if men looked for 
the revelation of God (if by that they meant 
the trend of all things toward good, the grow- 
ing love of good in thousands of human 
hearts), they were nearer to such revelation 
than now. The spirit of the Christ lives as the 
dominant spirit of the modern world. Every 
one owns to its ideal excellence. All men 
are coming to bow to its obligations. And as 
we face the changes of the unknown future, 
resting on the dearly purchased facts of the 
past, we are right in the mysterious instinct 
which seems to beckon us as we turn our 
backs on the old year to stand on the thres- 
hold of the new without fear. For surely, 
whatever comes and however much we may 
yet need to be taught, if at each change of 
the way, or perchance after each fall, loss, 
disappointment, or trouble, we still keep our 
face upward and bow again to our duties, life 
shall grow fuller of heaven with each nearer 


approach to it.—Charles F. Cole, in Chris- 


tian Register. 
ITEMS. 
THE coronation of the Emperor and Em- 
press of Russia was successfully accomplished 
on the 27th of last month. 


BETWEEN the years 1875-6 and 1882-3 the 
»ple of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
aave diminished their consumption of alco- 
holic liquors by an amount, the duty on which 
alone amounts to £5,000,000 a year. 


A YOUNG woman employed in the millinery 
department of a dry goods store in Chicago, . 
died a few days ago, after three weeks’ sick- 
ness, and her physician says she was poisoned 
by inhaling arsenic from green velvets she had 
handled. 


THE Vicksburg (Miss.) Planters’ Journal 
describes five apiuries whose total product last 
year was 55,287 pounds of honey, 49,105 pounds 
of which was extracted and 6,182 pounds comb 
honey. The whole product was sold for $5,628. 
The yields ranged from $10.73 to $49.84 per 


colony. Bee culture is proving profitable in 
the Southern States. 





THE composition of elephants’ milk; accord- 
ing to the analysis of Dr. Quesneville, in the 
Moniteur Scientifique, is similar to that of 
cream, but its consistency is different. Its 
odor and taste are very agreeable, and the 
taste is superior to that of most other kinds of 
milk. It is about equal to cows’ milk in qual- 
ity. In view of these facts, La Nature, of 
Paris, does not despair of seeing the day when 
an adventurous speculator shall bring a troop 
of elephants to be driven through the streets 
of the city as goats are now driven, to furnish 
each customer with his cup of milk direct from 
the teat.—Pop. Sci. Mo. 


NOTICES. 


The MSS. and other Anti-Slavery docu- 
ments of the late Benjamin Lundy were 
burned at the time of the destruction of Penn- 
sylvania Hall. It is the desire of some of his 
relatives to prepare a more comprehensive 
account of his philanthropic labors. Any one 
having letters or other papers, written or 
printed, bearing thereon, will confer a favor 

y leaving the originals or copies at Friends’ 
Bookstore, 1020 Arch Street. Files or numbers 
of the Genius of Universal Emancipation, of 
which he was for many years the publisher, 
are especially desired. 





There will be a meeting of Educational 
Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, with 
others interested in guarded education of 
Friends’ children at Sandy Spring Meeting- 
house, on First-day, Sixth month 10th, at 34 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

E. M. LAMB, Clerk. 

The Annual Meeting of Home for Aged and 
Infirm Colored Persons will be held at the 
Home, Fifth-day, Sixth mo. l4th, at 3 P. M. 

Annual Report read, election of Managers, 
and addresses by several speakers, etc. 

Contributors and others invited. 

THos. H. McCoLiin, Sec’y. 

Fifth mo. 26, 1883. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Sixth mo. 17, Stroudsburg, Pa., 10} A. M. 
Seventh mo. 1, Providence, Montgomery co., 


ra., 3 ?P. Mt. 
Eighth mo. 5, Providence, Mont. co., 3 P.M. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE, 


A Conference on Temperance, under the 
care of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Temperance, will be held at Friends’ Meeting- 
house, School street, Germantown, on First- 
day, the 10th inst., at3 P.M. All are invited. 

A General Temperance Meeting, under the 
eare of the Friends’ Committee of Bucks co., 
will be held in Solebury Meeting-house, on 


THE total values of the imports of merchan- | the afternoon of Sixth mo. 17th, at 2 o’clock. 


dise into the United States during the twelve 
months which ended April 30th last, amount- 
ed in value to $733,177,481, an increase of 


A cordial invitation is extended to all. 


The Committee on Education of Philadel- 


$25,153,004 on the amount imported during the | phia Yearly Meeting desires to aid School 
preceding twelve months. Our exports of | Committees of Friends’ schools in securing 
merchandise during the twelve months which | teachers, and to assist teachers in obtaining 
ended April 30th last were valued at $811,641,- | situations. Applications to be made to 


854, against $777,875,781 for the preceding 
twelve months, an increase of $33,765,573. 


Wo. WADE Griscom, Clerk of Com. 
Woodbury, N. J. 
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